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une fois, s'est depart! de eon impassibility 
probablement voulue, dans le fameux Chapitre 
V qui traite plus specialement " de Pesclavage 
des Negres." Comme l'a fort bien fait voir M. 
Jameson, l'impression d'ensemble que l'on 
retire de la lecture du livre XV est itoute a 
Phonneur de Montesquieu et les opinions en 
leur fond anti-esclavagistes de cette partie de 
l' Esprit des Lois nous apparaissent comme sin- 
gulierement hardies et genereuses quand on 
les replace dans leur temps. II faut savoir 
gre a l'auteur de ce livre de nous avoir montrS 
a l'aide de textes precis, et sans jamais se 
laisser aller a des conjectures hasardeuses, com- 
ment Montesquieu avait "progresse" et com- 
ment son esprit avait " profite " avec le temps, 
la reflexion et les lectures. 

Nous renverrons a 1'ouvrage mgme de M. 
Jameson pour 1'etude des sources du livre XV 
et pour sa place dans I'Esprit des Lois; on y 
trouvera quelques chapitres d'une critique avi- 
see et lucide qui font grand honneur a l'auteur 
de oe travail. Avec lui nous dirons en termi- 
nant que si Montesquieu semble avoir dte trop 
hesitant, a notre gr6, dans ses opinions anti- 
esclavagistes, il n'en a pas moms contribue 
pour beaucoup a creer le mouvement qui de- 
vait, apres de longues annees de lutte, aboutir 
a, ^emancipation des noire dans les possessions 
frangaises. A ce titre on nous permettra de 
regretter que M. Jameson au lieu de donner 
de longs developpements a l'6tude des origines 
n'ait pas etudie plus en detail l'infhience de 
Montesquieu sur les idees du XVIIIe siecle. 
II nous promet de le faire bientot et il est 
certainement qualifie pour un travail de ce 
genre. 

Tel qu'il est, le livre M. Jameson eclaire 
singulierement cette partie de l'ceuvre de Mon- 
tesquieu et rendra de tres reels services a tous 
ceux qui dans l'avenir voudront etudier I'Esprit 
des Lois. 

GlLBBET ChINAED. 
Brown University. 



Laokoon. Lessing, Herder. Goethe. Selections, 
edited with an Introduction and a Commentary 
by William G. Howard. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1910. 8vo., clxviii + 470 pp. 
(with an etching of the Laokoon group). 

Among a multitude of nondescript and in- 
felicitous text-books which appear in public from 
year to year there is found now and then one 
which is worthy of serious consideration, because 
it fills more than merely a commercial need. 
Such a book is the edition of Lessing' s Laokoon 
by William Guild Howard of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is the work of a scholar and withal of an 
enthusiast. An uncommon book. 

It may not be perfectly correct to speak of this 
edition as if it were an edition of the Laokoon of 
Lessing only, when the book contains selections 
from three essays: Goethe, Uber Laokoon ; Lao- 
koon, oder uber die Grenzen der Malerei und 
Poesie, von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; and 
Erstes Waldehen of the Kritisehe Walder the 
author of which is Herder. On the other hand 
it is right to think of Lessing alone or principally 
of Lessing in connection with this edition because 
the Introduction and the Commentary are built 
up around the essay of Lessing and after all Her- 
der's essay is a criticism of Lessing' s and Goethe's 
comparatively short discussion likewise presup- 
poses an acquaintance with Lessing' s arguments. 

The idea of printing these essays together seems 
to be traceable to Hermann Grimm. Professor 
Thomas of Columbia University, who long ago in- 
stituted in the University of Michigan "A study 
of Lessing' s Laokoon with comparison of the 
critiques of Herder and Goethe," is responsible 
for passing on the idea, until it finally resulted in 
the preparation of this book. 

It was an admirable idea to have the three great 
movements, Eationalism (represented by Les- 
sing' s essay), Bomanticism (represented by Her- 
der's), and Classicism (represented by Goethe's), 
cooperating with each other and correcting each 
other in the solution of an esthetic problem. On 
one side of the cool, intellectual, almost un- 
esthetic Lessing, making fine distinctions, postu- 
lating poetic devices, incapable of sensuous delight 
we have arrayed Herder, the man of emotion and 
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instinct, coloring everything by his warmth of 
feeling, insisting upon the rights of individual 
and national peculiarity. On the other side stands 
Goethe, at one time and still sensitive to sensuous 
pleasure, but unlike the younger Goethe seeking 
in tliis "tragic idyll," as he names the marble 
group, a typical and symbolical significance. 
Three different men, but all of them " Beauty " 
mad ! 

The date of the execution of the group, unques- 
tionably the work of Agesander of Rhodes and his 
two sons Polydorus and Athenodorus, has been 
much disputed. Howard selects the year 50 b. c. 
as more probable than either of the two extreme 
dates 200 b. o. or 79-81, the time of Titus, which 
Lessing favored. 

Howard shows also that the story representing 
both sons as perishing with the father is very 
ancient, and so the destruction of the three to- 
gether was not an invention of Vergil as Lessing 
had believed. 

Again Howard has been able to make use of a 
discovery by Dr. Ludwig Pollak of an antique 
arm representing the right arm of a Laocoon, 
the shape of which proves conclusively that the 
father's arm ought to be bent backward toward 
the tail of the serpent biting him in the hip. 

If the difference between painting and poetry 
was a problem known to the ancients, Howard 
shows in the fourth chapter of his Introduction that 
Lessing's "ancients" did very little to formulate 
the difference. Aristotle furnishes no useful dis- 
tinction. Cicero had rto insight into the difference 
at all. Horace encouraged the confusion of the 
arts, though his fatal axiom "Ut pictura poesis" 
did not mean in the context what it came to mean 
later separated from the context. Quintilian has 
practically nothing to say. Simonides' witty an- 
tithesis that " painting is dumb poetry and poetry 
is a speaking picture ' ' could not help equating 
painting and paetry, though there was no such 
intention. Even the quotation which Lessing gives 
on the title-page means less than Lessing made it 
mean. 

The poorest chapter in the book because of 
its irrelevancy is the chapter entitled " 'Poetic' 
Painting and Sculpture." Page 25, lines 11 ff., 
Lessing says he is fighting " Schilderungssucht " 
and "Allegoristerei." The central theme of this 
chapter ought to have been what Lessing calls 
"Allegoristerei." The material ought to have 
been subordinated to this theme ; if refractory, it 
ought to have been assigned to the Notes. If 
Lessing had Rubens in mind, as Howard thinks, 
the discussion must necessarily have centred about 
him and not degenerated into a diffuse and prolix 
description of Barock, Rococo and Zopfstil. The 
last six lines of the chapter are more to the point 
than all the rest of it. 



The thesis of "Schilderungssucht" is not as 
clearly worked out in the next chapter as it 
should be. It is very hard to see for many pages 
what all these paragraphs have to do with " pic- 
torial" poetry and what is meant by "pictorial" 
poetry. Is it romantic extravagance, bombast, 
obscenity, unuaturalness, or what is it ? We are 
surer of our ground when we strike such passages 
as this : " he (Wernicke) never indulged in frosty 
descriptions of the outward aspect of things." 
After that there follows a pertinent story of 
Brockes, Haller, Kleist, Thomson and Klopstock 
with their mania for description. 

The chapter on "Lessing's Problem among the 
Moderns" is a "monstrum." To make it "fiber- 
sichtlich" it ought to have been divided into 
three different parts, "Italy and France," "Eng- 
land," "Germany." The sharply defined thesis 
which Lessing insisted on is lacking here. 

The anticipations of Lessing in France are 
mentioned, but Du Bos who might have made 
Laokoon superfluous, or Diderot who makes it 
absurd longer to refer to the parallel of the arts, 
or even Count Caylus, whom Lessing ridicules 
but whose writings contain passages which remind 
one of Lessing, ought to have been made more 
prominent to conform to the theme of the chapter. 

We fare better in Howard's treatment of Eng- 
land. 

In the next chapter we are not surprised to 
learn that Germany is suffering under the same 
delusion, that poetry is a species of painting ; 
so we care little about Gottsched's definition of 
poetry which is without an inkling of prophecy. 
We are interested to hear that Lessing stands 
closer to Gottsched than to Bodmer and Brei- 
tinger who commend the very poetry which Less- 
ing condemns, the A tyen of Haller, Howard has 
done well to bring this whole discussion into rela- 
tion to the psychology of the eighteenth century 
as it is represented by Baumgarten's philosophy 
in which the lower powers of the soul and the 
higher powers of the mind are combined in the 
perception of beauty. The transition from Leib- 
niz's monads to Baumgarten, from Baumgarten to 
Mendelssohn is not however carefully made. 

Perhaps it may be said of the commentary 
more even than of the Introduction, that it is 
packed full of the richest material. The great re- 
gret is that such a valuable book could not have 
been indexed. There are many things which 
ought to have been made more accessible to the 
student. I shall refer to only a few of these most 
excellent expository paragraphs which to my mind 
would very profitably have taken the place of 
historical material in the Introduction ; but of 
course that is very largely a matter of taste in 
arrangement ; there is the discussion of " Bewun- 
derung ist ein kalter Affekt," p. 345 ; the tran- 
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sitory,p.353; "Bekleidung,"p.366; "Zeichen," 
the means of expression, p. 368; "Illusion," p. 
388 ; the psychology of vision, p. 392 ; and many 
other short, as well as long comments on instruc- 
tive and live esthetic themes. 

It is too bad that the books described in many 
places in the Introduction and the Notes could 
not have been printed with the others at the end 
of the book. I refer especially to such books as 
Theodor Meyer, Das Stilgesetz derPoesie; Bryant, 
On the Limits of Descriptive Writing; the valuable 
articles which Professor Howard has himself con- 
tributed; and many others which are there re- 
ferred to. 



J. A. 0. Hildnek. 



University of Michigan. 



Knowles-Favabd, Perfect French Possible. 
Boston : Heath, 1910. vi + 52 pp. 

Those intending to use this little book should 
first read pp. 15-22, then return to pp. 1-14. l This 
lack of proper arrangement is unfortunate in a 
work that gives evidences of accurate knowl- 
edge and much study. Moreover, every teacher 
of French must sympathize with the aim of its 
authors ; for they seek to teach pronunciation 
according to the results of recent scientific inves- 
tigation but without using either technical expres- 
sions or special instruments. How far they have 
been successful is another question, however, and 
personally we cannot agree with their own state- 
ment that " no student of French can afford to do 
without this little book." ! 

To begin with, they have often been forced to 
build on insecure foundations. Given, for in- 
stance, the sound of o in French cdte (interna- 
tional o), it is scientifically correct to form the o 
of French donne (intern, o) by lowering the 
tongue and reducing the lip-rounding : ' then, 
with both o and o given, one may, by combination 
with international e and c produce intern. and 
08.* But the whole edifice is worthless unless the 
o of c6te is properly mastered, and of this sound 
our authors are satisfied to say that it is the same 
as that of o in Eng. ode ! s Another serious defect 
in the very foundations of this system of French 
pronunciation is a lack of emphasis upon the far 
greater rounding of the lips in French than in 

1 Exercises appear on these pages which require a 
knowledge of what follows, e.g., the pronunciation of 
eu 1 (p. 6) is not given till p. 19 ; of oi (p. 9) not until 
p. 21 ; likewise for cau, au, in. 

'Perfect Fr. Post., p. ii. 8 Op. tit., p. 18. 

* Op. tit., p. 19, designated by eu" and eu 1 . 

*P. 17. 



English. "Bound the lips as for ou (Eng. ooze) 
and while holding them still and motionless try to 
say i (Eng. eel). The result will be u" • (Fr. 
rue). It is, of course, unnecessary to point out 
that Fr. ou is not Eng. oo or to refer to Rousse- 
lot's "les levres tr&s fermees." ' To teach the 
French nasals without having recourse to imita- 
tion is, we admit, difficult ; but, as it seems hardly 
practical to tell students of French (not of physi- 
ology or phonetics) to "sing d for two beats, 
lower the soft palate, continuing two beats 
more," 'we suggest as a starting point the "hm- 
hm" which is used so frequently in the United 
States instead of " yes " (or " no " according to 
the accentuation). At any rate, it is unwise to 
teach " oin = ou + in = Eng. wang " or, as is 
done twice, ien=Yan in Eng. Yankee. 9 Such 
teaching leads the pupil to form an unfortunate 
habit which it is very hard to cure. 

We cannot, then, agree with the preface that 
' ' it [this book] is unique in that it gives infallible 
rules for the production of those sounds that can- 
not be approximated in English." It is original, 
however, in the rule it gives for e mute : " the e 
of a mute syllable is not pronounced . . . when 
that syllable follows a vowel sound." 10 Taken 
in its context, this rule is not bad, especially if wc 
remember the limitations put upon it two pages 
later. But we must remember that this does not 
go to the root of the matter, that (rarely, to be 
sure) the e may be followed by a consonant com- 
bination such as will not allow the prefixing even 
of a single consonant ; whence the mistake of 
our authors in pronouncing "rec(e)voir," while 
the correct pronunciation retains the e (Passy, 
rdsQvwar), in striking contrast to ree(e)vable 
(rQsvabl) and rec(e)veur (rosvceir). 11 The sec- 
tion on liaisons will answer many a question asked 
by our pupils every day; that on "linkings" 
might, we think, be reduced. A fifth and a sixth 
rule on page 35, under the heading "A liaison 
never occurs, ' ' would suffice to teach the student 
to pronounce on est id but Jea(n)est id, apres elle 
but ver(s) elle ; and that is all that is necessary. 
Those persons who believe that a Frenchman could 
make a guide stick to his own .boat by repeating 
"pas d'elle y au Rh6ne que nous" will be inter- 
ested in the supplement where " Cud eat eel" 
is said to represent the French translation for 
"What is he saying" and "Ray pay tale mow" 
= "Repeat the word." But, to speak only of 
rhythm, we would remind such persons that "in 

6 P. 18. 

7 Bousselot and Laclotte, Prims de Prononciation Fran- 
c-arise, p. 37. 

"Perf. Fr. Posf., p. 6. 
» P. 11 (note) and p. 20. ,0 P. 29. 

"V. Michaelis and Passy, Dietionnaire phon&igwe ih !a 
languefrancaise. 



